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19 — 11 — 83 : Release of Spirals and Circles by 
Smt. Ranganayaki Ammal 

15-12-83 to : 10-day workshop of Tiruppavai music appreciation 

25—1 2 ~ 83 at Madras with Arayar and Tyaga Bharati Gana 

Goshthi under the auspices of Sri. K. K. Rangan. 

19 6-^-84 : 18 years of Tyaga Ef.arati : friends and well- 

wishers remembered at a simple function on the 
Annual Day. 

2—7—84 : Completion of one year of Open Class in Divya 

Prabandham music at Smarak Bhavan, Melkote, 
under the auspices of Arayar. The occasion was 
graced by Sri Cheluvaraya Swami and Sri 
Bhashyakara. 

23-7-84 to : Tyaga Bharati workshop in Children's Music 

17 — 8 — 84 Education at The School, KFI Madras. 
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Fondly remember, 0 Sweet one the flowery feet of Guruji 

The Tapasvi great. He is 

Atop the Yadava mount in stilled life 

As the Saviour of Prahlada. 


Dear to us as mother so loving is 

Our Alma mater Tyaga Bharati' — She 

Gives us the fruits of The Learned One's penance. 

That we may grow and elevate ourselves. 



RAINDROPS 


* The Taj isn’t unique. Look around and see the mental 
mausoleums erected by our educational system, some of 
them as good as the Taj. Entombed lie the twin spirits 
— the human and the divine. 

* We have for long ignored the emotional side of education. 
Adults, especially the educated classes, seem to find very 
little real satisfaction and happiness. 

* The problem of communication failure in the matter of 
music is really part of the general problem of disintegra- 
tion of man brought about by partitive schooling of the 
mind,— at home, in school, and in society. 

* Science and religion are 'diametrically opposed' in formal 
thought. But in reality, aren't they circumferentially 
united ? The poles of the earth are connected by water, 
the "poles" of the mind by art. 

* Which side of the bread is buttered? That is the question. 
Stupid. The other side is honeyed. 

* We build walls around ourselves and seldom look at the 
sky, which is the common roof of all. 

* Integration, like charity, begins at home. 
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TANJORE BALASARASWATI passed away on the ninth of 
February this year. Her death leaves a void that is difficult to 

I had the opportunity of spending two summers with her as a 
student, when I was studying in the United States. Bala or 
"Balamma" as she was fondly addressed, had come there on a 
concert tour-cum-teaching programme along with her daughter 
Lakshmi. Her two talented brothers Ranga and Viswa were 
already teaching at Calarts. The four of them formed a part of the 
American Society for Eastern Arts Summer Programme, first at 
Mills College, Oakland, California in 1972 and later at 
Washington University, Seattle, Washington in 1973. During 
these years Bala trained a Mrs. Luise Scripps in Bharatanatyam 
with the same degree of success as her brother Viswa who trained 
Professor Jon Higgins in Karnatak music. 

Balamma did not teach me compositions in music or dance. 
But what I did learn from her was the ability to view music and 
dance as an integral art experience. She would often speak of 
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Natya which she shared with my other Guru Prof. V.V. Sadagopan. 
In all her performances, Bala invariably left me wondering if she 
was basically a musician or a danseuse. 

I recall in particular her performance at San Francisco Audito- 
rium during her first visit. The programme had been meticulously 
planned. Viswa played the flute, Ranga the mridangam and 
Lakshmi sang. Bala was in the best of her spirits, and the 
numbers were being flawlessly executed to a spellbound audience. 
Bala stopped dancing, and called to her brother, "Viswa. Niye 
Padidu da" (Viswa, you sing). Viswa quietly put down his flute 
and began singing. And a miracle happened. Bala lost herself, 
or was it that she had found herself ? I do not know. Bala herself 
began to sing. Brother and sister joined each other in a happy 
duet of the Viruttam "Sringaro Vama bhage" in Raga malika • 
audible to the end of the auditorium, with no 'mikes'. The item 
brought a standing ovation for eight minutes. Later, when I went 
to see her after the programme was over, I had a peek into the 
secret of the happy adventure. This was the first time Bala and 
Viswa were meeting each other after several years. There were 
tears in Bala's eyes as she held her younger brother in a most 


In another concert I witnessed her abhinaya for Gopalakrishna 
Bharati s famous song "Vazhi Maraithirukkudu " in Natakurunji 
raga. The serf Nandan, forbidden to enter the Chidambaram 
temple, seeks darshan from the portals, but the huge Nandi bull 
hides the way. With tears in his eyes, Nandan laments his lowli- 
ness and requests the Lord to make the bull move just a little. 
It is said that the stone indeed moved. And after seeing Bala's 
rendering that day I wondered what gave her that power to 


I had the privilege of being in Bala's company often. We 
were some thirty students, and lived close bv in the small 
University Village around the academic centre. I was one of 

Bala's regular early morning callers. She was jovial with all her 

students, and flattered me by addressing me as Acharva We 

Her abilities as a cook never did full justice to her zeal for 

stoweraTon h^'h^h 'T* m ° ther ' V del, 3 ht <he criticisms 
snowered on her by her doting students. 


Once Bala and I sat on the kerb stones of a parking lot 
talking about many things. Mostly we were alone, though there 
were people around us. We spoke from heart to heart, and it was 
refreshing for both of us to hear our mother tongue in a distant 
land. The conversation moved to music and dance, and Bala 
became quiet. After a short but pregnant silence she said, 
"Idellam Bhakti dane Acharyale!" That I think has been my most 
lasting lesson from her. 

Bala was gifted with a robust stamina that could sustain 
lengthy performances. During her second visit in 1973 she could 
still execute strenuous dance items from Alarippu to Varnam, and 
she was fiftyfour then. Yet she knew she was aging, and was 
accepting it gracefully. She once spoke about it with a distant 
look in her eyes and it struck me then that her expression of 
Nandan's anguish on stage was in fact her own real pain. But how 
well she had raised it to the level of the impersonal I That, indeed, 
was Balasaraswati. 


SRIRAMA BHARAT I 




MUSIC CAUSERIE 


VOCATION AND AVOCATION 

Ki. Va. JAGANNATHAN 


A beautiful tree with a full cover of leaves and blossoms, 
evokes the question 'whence comes the beauty in the tree?' 

A nation's culture is drawn from its work ethics. Like the 
roots of a tree that grow deep into the soil and draw sustenance 
for the tree, people work hard for the prosperity of society. And 
a society which evolves a healthy balance between work and 
leisure develops its fine arts. It is like the blossoming of a tree. 
But material prosperity alone will be as dull as a tree without 
blossoms. 

It is clear then that cultural development and a healthy 
vocational base go hand in hand. Among a thousand stone- 
cutters there is also born a sculptor. That is the significance of 
celebrating Lakshmi Puja. Saraswati Puja and Ayudha Puja one 
after the other. 
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ON PRESERVING MUSICAL VALUES 

YOGI SUDDHANANDA BHARATI 

The first requirement for good music is a good voice. But 
that alone will not do. In the music of some present day singers, 
one is unable to understand the purport of the text. In others it is a 
war between svara-s, and musicality is the innocent victim. Some 
other musicians tend to be repetitive and restrict themselves to 
a few hackneyed kriti-s. And in some others it is a straight line 


The enjoyment of the song by a musician must be reflected 
in his voice and tonality. If he must make an impact on the liste- 
ner he must seek to touch the chords of the heart. Music must be 
expressive of real sentiments recalled in tranquility and not either 
psuedo - sentimentalism or psuedo - intellectualism. Ultimately 
music must be able to influence the lives of men. 


SOUND AND SILENCE 

H. J. KOELLREUTTER 

There is hardly any other musical culture of the world in 
which the alternating effect of statement and silence is 
so intensive and so audible as in the Indian one in which every 
sonoric detail, reduced to the essential, achieves a concrete value 
and meaning only through subjective interpretation and in this way 
re-integrates the listener into the absolute silence of spiritual 
realisation. 

This mythical experience of Indian music encompasses a 
consciousness of the soul, i. e. the inner world. Indian music 
appears to be a circle, rotating at a two-dimensional level around 
the basic idea of a Raga or of Vadi and Samvadi. The circle, 
however, was always a symbol of the soul. It encompasses all 
things polar, all complementary developments, and connects them 
into one. just as the planets rise and set, encompassing all visible 
and invisible ways and return to the beginning of their path. 
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THE MUSIC OF GITA GOVINDA 


PREMLATA SHARMA 


The 'song of songs' of Jayadeva, the superb blending of lyric 
poetry and music on the one hand and dramatic unity on the other- 
tns inspired the composition of a good number of similar works 
for nearly eight centuries and is as yet inimitable in its sonority 
of word and music. 


Four Indian poets viz. Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa and Jayadeva 
are symbolic of four-fold truths. Valmiki's epic-poem represents 
the period in which the predominant search was of the moral soul 
of man for perfection and self-fulfilment. Vyasa's period 
was marked by the search of the intellect-soul for the 
Absolute. The age in which Kalidasa lived was marked by the 
search of nature-soul for God, but Jayadeva's period was marked 
by the purest human soul for the highest Godhead. Valmiki, 
Vyasa, Kalidasa and Jayadeva are the essence of the cultural 
history of India. On the four moods of our civilisation, viz. the 
predominantly moral (Valmiki's), the predominantly intellectual 
(Vyasa's) the predominantly material (Kalidasa's) and the predo- 
minantly spiritual (Jayadeva's),— while the first three begin with a 
groping for the Divine and only in their culmination triumph with 
a realisation of the divinity in nature man, the fourth begins with a 
realisation of the divinity. In other words, while the first three 
moods represent the spiritual struggle and aspiration respectively 
of the man of action, intellect and outgoing senses, the fourth 


represents the inner life of the man released from 
matter, life and mind. This characteristic feature 


poetry is an important background of the spiritu 
superb musicality. The above observations on 


Jayadeva in Indian literature are, therefore, 
tion of his musical contribution. 


the fetters of 
of Jayadeva's 
I essence of its 
the place of 
nt to an estima- 



PUPPETRY IN SCHOOLS 

S. P. Srinivasan * 


Puppetry is as old as civilization and remains as a fascinating 
medium even today. Inspite of growing popularity of Cinema 
and Television, Puppetry has gained a permanent place in America 
and has an overwhelming popularity in Soviet Russia. Developed 
Countries have taken full advantage of this simple art and are 
experimenting it day in and day out as one of the tools of human 
expressions and as a medium of education. Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia with their sophisticated puppets stand in the forefront, 
in the field of this ingenious art. 

It is interesting to note that despite variations in language, 
culture, philosophy and values of different regions, puppetry exists 
* everywhere. The art of puppetry is not borrowed from anybody 

or from any where but it is the indigenous development of every 
civilization. It is one of the basic expressions -'bf mankind like 
music, painting, sculpture, dance and literature. 
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The different types of puppets are hand puppets, string puppets 
rod puppets and leather puppets. Kabuki puppetry (Japan) is the 
only puppetry which is singularly distinct and different from 
other puppets. They are almost in human sizes and directly 
manipulated on the open stage. 

The magic effects of puppets have been experienced by both 
children and adults alike. It is a mystery that these puppets with 
their jerky movements and wooden faces can communicate 
feelings and create unforgettable images. We are made to feel 
that the whole gamut of expression is projected from within these 
tiny features. We are ready to forget the visible rods that manipu- 
late and strings that hold them. We accept the hand puppets 
without their legs! Is it the child in us? 


Puppets could be manipulated to a single individual or to a 
group of students and even to a crowded audience. It demands a 
little acting area and very little finance for a production in 
comparison with other performing arts. But the effective diffusion 
of ideas from puppetry is very remarkable. 

We can start puppet classes for the age group 3-8 with card- 
board puppets and collage puppets. These puppets are made from 
simple cardboards and waste materials. These puppets are 
planted on a thin stick and they have movable and loosely jointed 
hands. When the puppet is jerked the arms dangle into many 
gestures. Children hold this puppet singing some action songs 
and try to make such basic movements as turning, jumping, 
bending, sleeping and walking. 


Pre-school puppetry should have more of songs i 
movements but less of dialogues. It should have sor 
events and should last for 15 minutes. We should be 
when the child holds a puppet character and acts its c 
singing and manipulating it. 


re w„ PUPPe, ? re 900d enou9h ,or ,he pt '™'v scho °l child 


PUPPETRY 


SCHOOLS 


Both hand puppets and string puppets are recommended for 
the age group 10-16. Structured plays may be taken for their 
producticn which may project values of life such as. Heroism 
Patriotism, Humanism, Historical events, Biographies and Imagina- 
tive fantasies. Let us avoid tragedies in children's production. 


THE SHAPE OF PUPPETS 

The characters in puppetry are not individuals ' but types. 
Even the features of puppets are carved and painted in a simplified 
global nature. Their costumes are simple but bold and 
suggestive. 

Realistic features and too much of details of puppets always 
mar the effectiveness. Often we feel that the head of a puppet is 
proportionately a bit bigger. Some of the heads look like 
pumpkins or elongated peanuts and at times in a perfectly oval 
shape. The eyes, nose, ears are exaggerated, either smaller or 
bigger to the face. But such artificed means seem to be more 
natural and appealing as a type to play its own peculiar part. 
Colours are also used in a symbolic way. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF POSTURES AND MOVEMENTS 

Puppets cannot have any lip movements and changes of 
facial expressions. Here we are bound to substitute these with 
righteous movements of the head and body and gesticulation of 
the hands. The head should no in accordance with the 
frequency of sound pattern of the dialogues and the hands 
expressing the broad ideas of it. Both sound and action should be 
blended into one harmonious whole. Every movement should 
have its own meaning and every posture a justification of certain 
reaction. 


Every character should have a particular personalized move- 
ment of its own. These movements may be slow-witted, 
quick and alert, jovial, burlesque, pathetic or heroic. The spirit of 
the character should be implicated in their movements. 
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THE GLOBAL IMPRESSIONS 

When a puppet stands erect and the body is straight it gives 
the impression of normal character minus any particular emotion. 
If the body bends forward (in degrees) it appears as tired, worried, 
aged or sick. One can get most of the minus points by such 
postures. Whereas when the body leans backward it connotes 
confidence, arrogance, pride, commanding and such plus points 
are projected. 


These postures are the natural reflections of genetic truth 
Let us observe the growth of a man from the womb till his death. 
The curled shape of the unborn baby and the motor development 
of the childhood, slowly straightens from curled position. 

The straight body is of a youth, and the heavy structure of the 
middle aged, the leaning body of the old and sick and the curled 
body of the very old. When in happiness the body spreads 
from within to without like the blossoming of a flower or the 
glowing sun. Happiness cannot be' contented within, it bursts 
out and embraces the external phenomenon. 'Tragic' curls the 
body into a single point in a lonely darkness within, shutting away 
from all external world. On the contrary if the body movements are 
from one side to another it looks funny and comical The great 
comedian Charlie Chaplin had adopted this technique and 
succeeded as a great master. 


With these basic postures in m 
ants concerned in a required t 


combining all other move- 
0 , the puppet manipulation 


tance to the total group composition. These group composi- 
tes create atmosphere to the current events. A sense of 
balance and the right emphasis in the composition, produces the 
nght type of image for the sequence. This helps to perceive in- 
telligibly and thus particular experience is gained aesthetically. 


SHAPING A SCRIPT FOR A PUPPET PLAY 
Select a theme which has educational value and 


construct 


PUPPETRY IN SCHOOLS 


The structure of a play consists of : 

1. The introductory beginning with a minor climax 

2. Stages of growth-complications/amalgamation (number of 
sequences) 

3. The climax (the consequence) 

4. Conclusion (the rapport of the theme) 

All these four aspects should be determined by various loca- 
tion, different time factors and with certain happenings. A 
particular happening consists of action and dialogue of different 
emotions. Hence the dramatist should write his play both for the 
dialogue part of it and a note for the action part of it. Puppets 
should have plenty of scope for actions. Music and sound 
effects should be used generously for such productions. 


READINESS EXERCISE FOR MANIPULATION 

A simple exercise for the hands and fingers is designed for 
the hand puppet players to keep them fit and flexible. 


EXERCISE (For both hands) 

1. Close all fingers tightly and release them in quick 
succession (50 times) 

2. Close all the fingers and release them one by one star- 
ting from little finger to thumb; you may do it in reverse also. 
(20 times) 

3. Rotate your pointing fingers, middle fingers and thumbs 
individually at the first knuckle, both ways. (20 times) 

4. Straighten the thumbs, pointers and middle fingers one by 
one from the curled position to a stiff straight position. And this 
should be done knuckle by knuckle and closed in the same way. 
(10 times for each finger) 
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5. Tilt your fingers individually from side to side to 
maximum possible extent. (10 times) 

6. Rotate your wrists both ways with all fingers closed and 
then with open fingers. Move your wrist to and fro and from 
side to side. (20 times) 

7. Keep your hand straight before you and move to and fro 
while the elbow, wrist and tips of fingers change their position 
alternatively in a rhythmic way. The same from side to side could 
also be done. (20 times) 

8. Spread your hands above your head in a position where 
you can see without raising the head and bring them together 
as if doing 'Namaste- pressing both palms and fingers against 
each other and release downwards in a circular motion and raise 
it to the original position. (10 times) 

9. Kneel and sit on the floor. Place your palms before 
you on the floor with about a foot of gap in between two hands. 
Lean forward giving the whole weight of your body on your 
wrists first, then on your fingers and sit back . Repeat it 5 times. 


IMPORTANT NOTE 

(a) All exercises of fingers should be done when the fore 
arms are straight when the upper arms are parellel to the 
shoulders on their sides. 

(b) After every exercise rest a few seconds and then jerk 
both the hands in front of you once or twice and let them 
loose as if dangling on its side. 


PROGRAMMING THE SCHOOL PUPPETRY 


Let us introduce this ingenious medium in 
form -guided puppet clubs. It is meant for 
10-16. Both hand puppets and string puppets a 
for this club. The members of the club should r 


ur schools and 
the age group 
e recommended 
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in a week with more than an hour of duration each time. They 
should have a target of their own such as producing two plays 
before Dasara and two plays before Christmas. Puppet 
clubs should collect good scripts and prepare their own 
puppets, costumes and jewelleries. 

A few schools from the same town may plan and put 
up their shows' in the childrens theatre during Holidays. 
Exchange of plays from different schools may be arranged. 
Let all the schools encourage their pupils to attend such plays and 
even follow-up programmes such as questions on plays may 


At present, the student population is. being swept away by the 
current of unproductive life and life without any values- 
There is noise but no music. There is energy but no light. 
Our venture in children's play and puppetry could bring to these 
young citizens a sense of creativity and purpose. 
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FESTIVAL OF MARGAZHl 


Radio Script 

THE BATH FESTIVAL 
OF MARGAZHl 


Tradition has it that Vishnuchitta. a/so called Bhattanatha. 
was a pious Brahmin of Villiputtur near Madurai, who lived 
during the reign of King Vallabha Deva of the Pandya dynasty. 
In his garden one day, Vishnuchitta found the child Andal 
under a Tulasi bush, and took her as his own, giving her the 
name Goda. 


Andal gave to the world a heritage of love poems In the 
chaste style of Sangam literature. Of these, the Tlruppevai, 
addressed to Krishna incorporate the ancient Katyayani vrete. 
where maidens observe vcws, during the month of Margazhi 
for fulfilment in life and for social good. 

The Bath Festival of Margazhi was produced by the Tyaga 
Bhara’.i Group in 1977. Songs rendered in Karnatak mould with 
linking narration in English succeeded in carrying the message 
across traditional barriers of language and culture. The 
production won the Hoso-Bunka Foundation Radio Prize of 
the Asian Pacific Broadcasting Union in 1978. 


—Editor 


Song : Sri Vishnuchitta 

Narrator : Come, gather together in throngs. Believers all I 
Witness the sage devotion of Saint And&! 

Here in famous Villiputtur town. 

Here in a grove did Bhattar find beneath the 
sacred Tulasi' 

A child with deep devotion filled, yet shy in 
no degree. 

So struck was he by th' thirst for God that 
she in childhood bore. 

That soon he vowed his daughter's hand in 
marriage to the Lord. 

For, when it came to pass one day 
That Andal wore her Puja flowers, 

The Lord did choose to wear the same, 

And swore she was His lover. 

By day. by night, by winters hard. 

The love that Andal made so bold. 

Grew great and strong inAndal's heart. 

Till not her mortal frame could hold. 

And even now. each winter's morn. 

Before great Phoebus shakes off his sleep. 

Our maidens here do warm our hearts with 
Songs of Andal and her love so deep. 


Andal The white lily blossoms of the night 

Have closed their eyelids tight. 

The red lotuses of your garden mire 
Have opened into tongues of fire. 

0, seel The sacred temple's saint 
In ochre robes and forehead marked: 
He blows the conch, unlocks the door, 
And chants the rhymes of Veda-s four. 
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Aha! You snoring sleepy heads. 

Wake up, make haste, and joinl your friends. 
You're allgust empty talk, naught else : 

You bragged of waking us. instead I 
The Lord with Discus, Mace and Conch 
Hath lotus eyes, like petals tender. 

His shoulders four like mountains rise! 

Come wake, and sing His praise in wonder. 



BATH FESTIVAL 


MARGAZHI 


4 : No silks and fine jewellery to make 

princess of Villiputtur. 

3 : Oh, who will marry a pauper ? 

4 : Yes, who would ? 


3 & 4 : Alas, we shall grow to be old hags. 


us the fair 


and spend 


Andal 


: Sakhi Daridri, Sakhi Durbhagi, lament not over 
your plights without end. Lose not your faith, 
but reach for the inner joy in your heart, and all 
the wealth in the world will be yours, without a 


Praise Him who spanned the three worlds 
in strides two. 

And your winter’s vow will yet bring joy 
to you. 

The monsoons shall not fail this fertile land. 
But bring forth golden heads of corn and 


In the still waters where paddy is planted, 
Tiny fish shall plop and dance, enchanted.’ 
Lotus buds shall bloom forth in large numbers 
And rock the drowsy bees to silent slumber. 

The udders of our motley cows so grand, 
Shall scarce be held within our milking 
hands. 

All the riches of the Earth are thine to have 
and hold. 

Come sing ye then of Vishnu's praise, the 
Lord with heart of gold. 


Song : Ongi ulagalanda 

Sakhi-s : Andal I Wait, we come wtih you. 

Forsooth, I am Daridri no more. Nor I Durbhagi 


This we know, that poverty is but of the spirit. 
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Well said, good cousins. Come then, let us 
away. Let us haste to Krishna's house, and present 
our petitions, in this holy month of Margali. 

In a trice, Andal's fancy had wrought a magical 
transformation, turning the little town of 
Villiputtur into the enchanted groves of 
Brindavan, where she and her friends were now 
the fair gopis of Krishna's magnificent Lila. 


Glory to Thee, a thousand years of Thy holy reign 
and many thousands more to come. We are the 
protectorates of Thy Lotus-feet, and thus may we 
be for ever. To the maid-on-lotus that graceth 
Thy Manly chest, thousand years of reign. To 
the ever-radiant Discus on Thy shoulder right, and 
to the great Conch on Thy left that strikes terror 
in the battlefield thousand years, many thousand 
years of Thy sovereign reign. 


•• Sweet Lord I Thou hast revealed Thy most 

oTnX 8 cowherd°JiHs hUmble S ° U ' S ' Wh ° ^ but 
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Krishna : Goda, most sweet Love of mine! Your soul - 

stirring songs made me your slave. Music is a 
weakness with me, as I once confessed to Sage 
Narada. I evade the Yogi, dismiss the Sun, and 
even cast away my home in Vaikuntha, and only 
long to be in your sweet presence to hear 
you sing... But enough. Blessed Goda, speak of, 
what thou earnest for. 

Andal Lord serene that slept as a child : 

Held floating on a Banyan leaf, 

When all creation burnt to nought, 

Thou didst give the world relief. 

If vows we made be true in creed. 

As elders of our clan decreed. 

Then grant us this, that we may be 
Thy servants through lives four and three. 

A conch that shakes up all creation. 

Conch as white as milky swan, 

A conch like thine, for jubilation. 

Conch divine, and more we want : 

A chorus strong that sings with ease, 

And halls as big as sky so blue. 

For wealth and glory and for peace. 

To sing the songs of Pallandu. 

And in the hall where we shall sing. 

We'll place a lamp of oil and wick. 

We'll need a banner, big and red, 

With festoons, tassels held aloft. 

Oh! Most Sweet Lord, 

And grant us this, that we may be, 

Thy servants through lives four and three. 
Song : Mate Mani Vanna 

Narrator : Through rain and storm and thundering tem- 
pests, Andal meets her beloved Lord; rising 
above all bounds of earthly existence, she 
savours the one and only delight of her life- 
her Krishna of fair Brindavan. 

Sakhi 1 : Goda I what happened ? Where were you ? Are 

you well ? 
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Andal : Good cousins ! Did you not see ?... 

Sakhi 2 : Oh. there is wonder in her face I 

Andal ■ Could you not hear? 

Sakhi 3 : And conviction in her speech ! 

Andal : Then your eyes and ears do deceive you of thei r 

Sakhi 4 : Do you think she has seen the Lord ?... 

Andal : Sing. Let your tongues prove their worth ! Sing 

the thirty songs of Tiruppavai, and you shall see 
Him and speak to Him, and hear Him speak to 
you, and fill your hearts with joy for ever and 


Song : Vangakkadal ... 

Narrator : The early birds, the crimson sky, the patter of 
cattle going to graze, raising golden clouds of 
dust, and the bevy of beautiful maidens returning 
from the river, singing with gladness of heart : 

This is the morning splendour of our countryside 
where each day begins anew. And with that 
newness comes an inner freshness that 
illumines the heart, whose glow can be seen on 
the beaming faces of the simple village folk. 

Faith. Faith to live for, and live by. And in the 
affirmation of that faith, for many faiths the world 
over, the month of MSrgali holds a mystic sway 
on all believers. Perhaps that is why the Lord 
Himself chose this month as His own, when in 
the Bhagavad Gita, He says to Arjuna : 

"Masanam marga sirshoham". 

Son 9 : Sata makha mani nila... 
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Radio Script 

TO VIJAY SARATHY 
WITH LOVE 

(Vijay Sarathy is an imaginary character typifying the modern 
city-bred boy of about twelve years,— intelligent, aware, and full 
of information, but emotionally stunted and unexposed to values, 
Tyaga Bharati's songs which seek to restore the balance between 
the head and the heart, are presented to the child through a 
'Letter' over the Radio. 

The programme was broadcast in August 1983. The 
songs were recorded 'live' after a children's summer camp at 
Gandhigram in June 1983. 

Readers may refer to Vol. XII of / M J for the text of the 
songs, freely translated here from the original Tamil.) 


Voice ■. Dear Vijay Sarathy 

Song 1 : Haiya Haiya Haiya, Haiya Hai Hai : 

Jaiya Jaiya Jaiya, Jaiya jai joy I 
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..A very happy birthday to you, and many 
happy returns of the day. You are twelve years 
old today, and will soon be leaving behind your 
childhood. But happy memories will always 
linger, and the moments you cherish most 
will be those that you recall of your childhood 
days. 

You have grown up in a big city, and that gives 
you many advantages. But it has also cut you 
off from the joy of singing in your earlier years. 
So for your birthday this year, I am sending you 
a few songs by children a little younger than 
you. Do join in where you can. 


Song 2 : With Pets Rhythm of Four 

Naughty pup, Oh ! Naughty pup, Nina Nana NS ! 
Little puss, Oh ! Little puss, Pupu Pupupu ! 
Little calf, Oh I Little calf, Kaka Kaka Ka ! 
Little lamb. Oh ! Little lamb, Ahha Haha Ha I 

Voice :' The children at Gandhigram are from everywhere 

in India, speaking many languages, yet can 
communicate very well with one another. 
I know that where you live, there are people 
fighting for this language or that language to be 
taught in schools. You must not be guided by 
such sentiments. Learn as many languages as 
you can now, and you will fce the better for it 
later. The alphabets are nearly the same in all 
languages, and there is joy in singing them. 


Song 3 : With Alphabets Rhythm of Four 

Amma, look, a squirrel there I 
Adu, a goat has come here. 

Ilai, a leaf has sprouted, see ! 

I, a fly sitting on the fruit, 

Ural, the mortar with the pestle. 

Cdal, a whistle, what fun to blow I 
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Eli, the mouse runs from the cat. 

Epi, a ladder for the attic. 

Aiyan, the Lord hath Grace, 

Ottakam, the camel very tall, 

Odam, the boat is in the water. 

Auvai, Grandma is full of wisdom. 

Singing, dancing, learnt have I, 

The alphabets of vowels sweet : 
a a, i i, uu.ei, ai, o 6, au, are they. 

Voice : Gandhigram has the most exquisite variety of 

roses, that greeted us joyously as they swayed 
merrily in the summer breeze, and the children 
responded with rhythmic movements of their 
own bodies. Rhythm is the most basic expression 
of joy. There is rhythm in all of Nature,— in the 
beating of the heart, in the passing of days, and 
in the changing of seasons. Learn to feel that 
rhythm in your heart, and' your life will then 
become a beautiful dance. 


Song 4 -.The Queen's dance Rhythm of Four 

Look, the Rani, the rose bush : 

See, what style in her dance I 
"Look, Raja, look" she calls, 

"My beauty and my gestures, look I" 

Under the direction of the gentle breeze, 

She dances. Oh I see the 'expression in her face. 
"Tatai Tatatai Tadhimta Taitaka 
Tattaiatigutai Taka-dhimi-taka-jhanu" (Look I) 

Voice : You are an intelligent boy, Vijay, and I learn 

from your mother that you are already wearing 
glassesl I know that you are also very keenly 
interested in Science, and that is good. But 
remember. Science is only one half of Man's 
understanding of Nature. The other half comes 
from a feeling for beauty, compassion, and 
faith in a Higher Power, whose nature is sheer 
joy. 
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TO VIJAY SARATHY WITH LOVE 


Song 5 : Activity ° f Four 

"Girr" whirls the top, "I firr" runs the car, 

••Burr" flies the aeroplane, "Rrr" we shall sayl 

We shall hop and run about, dance and play I 
And after sound sleep, wake up and study. 

We shall never waste a minute. 

Valour shall our nature be. 

True heroism means unselfishness, 

The heart should with moisture be; 

The sap of all things is God, 

Verily, Seshadasa is right. 

Voice : The last time I came to your house, I couldn't 

really talk to you because you were in a hurry to 
catch the school-bus, with your glass of milk in 
ore hand, your school-bag in the other, and 
hopping on one shod foot to wear the other 
shoe. Did you stay up late in the night watching 
TV? You must not forget your basic lessons in 
good living : early to bed and early to rise. Listen 
to the early birds as you wake up, take a morning 
walk and breathe the fresh out-door air. 
Begin your day well, and you will find ample 
time for all of your work during the day. 




We shall rise with the Venus, listen and 
study. 

Go to school and play in the evening. 

We shall enjoy sights of frolicking deer. 
Watch the elephant eat with its trunk. 

We shall decorate our homes with rice 
flour. 

That's food for ants and little birds. 

We shall wash and "blue" our white clothes. 
Character and conduct cur primary wealth. 
Gold shall come but next. 

The Lord's grace shall protect us, 

We say w.th $eshacasa ! 


In your last letter, you had said something about 
your teachers disapproving of your wearing 
Tilak to school. I don't quite know the context, 
and certainly your teachers must have meant 
you well when they said that, but as you grow 
up Vijay, you must learn to take criticism in the 
snide. Meanwhile, if you st.ll feel put out by 
1 our teacher's remarks, here is a story that you 
may like to share with them in a lighter moment : 


Song 7 : Story song 


Free Rhythm 


Song 6 ; Play and Study Rhythm of Four 

Hark I "Kikik Kiki" says the sparrow, 

"Kaka Kaka" says the crow. 

Enel anted we shall listen every morning, 

Without these friends our good brains 
atrophy. 
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On the sacred fig tree 
By the winding river 
That princes and peasants 
Came from far to see, 
There lived a king-crow. 

Listen to the story. 

Of the great king-crow. 
The foolish greedy crow. 
Though kir.g of the crows. 
He still was not happy. 
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Said the Crow: 

How white is the swan, 

I too must be like him. 

So tell me brother fox, 

Tell me what I should do. 

Said the fox : 

Listen great crow, Master. 

Note what the swan does each day : 

He dips himself in the river well 
And bathes a hundred times. 

Said the crow : 

So I see. and now I know. 

My happy days are here then, 

I shall bathe a thousand times, 

And none shall foil my plan. 

The poor king-crow did just that, 
and nearly died of cold and fever. 

Brother rabbit the good doctor. 

Gave him good medicine to recover. 

Said the crow : 

Enough, enough, now no more greed. 

No more desires for false prestige. 

V.asteful the days that I had spent. 

In trying to be like someone else. 

I shall but myself be, 

And live as I was made ! 

: You will soon be preparing for a major Board- 
examination, and we all expect you to do well. 
But don't catch the competition-fever. If you 
must compete, let it be with yourself, so that 
you bring out ail that you are best capable of. 


So help me joy. 

So help me Joy I 

si Joy, and good luck to you. 


Compilation 


TERMS AND CONCEPTS 


A glossary of teaching of words in Karnatak music, collected 
from Professor V. V. Sadagopan's Spirals and Circles : An 
Organismic Approach to Music and Music Education (1983). 


I RAGA LAKSHANA 

Alpatva/Bahutva : Sparing / Profuse use of svara(s) in the 
delineation of a raga 

Amsa : Pivotal svara of a raga 

(also Jiva svara) 

Gamaka Suddhi : Clarity and definiteness in rendering a gamaka. 

Graha : Svara on which a melodic line 

is begun 
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TERMS 


CONCEPTS 


Tara / Mandra : Upper / lower limits of the scale, in which a 
raga is, or should be rendered. 

Vadi : The 'speaking' tone in a raga. 

Samvadi : Consonant tone 

Anuvadi : Assonant tone 

Vivadi : Dissonant tone 

Varja svara : Tones omitted in a raga 

Viv&di Mela-s : Scales having dissonant neighbouring svara-s. 

II SVA3A 

Ac'hara Sruti : Key 

Ad.'.ara Svara : Tonic drona of the Tambura 

Gamaka : P.'uance, Grace, Embellishment, 

Ornamentation, Portamento. 

Kau.pita Gamaka : Osicillation of a tone between successive or 
neighbouring tonal positions. 

Jaru / H'.ind : Glide from one svara to another, Glissando. 

Srbti : (lit., v. hat is heard) Microtone 

Sth&ya vaga : Characteristic phrases and gamaka-s of a raga 

Svara : Tone, Dynamic musical interval. Unit of 

melody 

Svara-kaku : Tone dynamics 

Vallinam / 

Mellinam : Forte / Piano 
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TERMS AND CONCEPTS 

Laya-gnana : Feeling for the pulse of a song 
Kala-pramana : Pace 

Sarva-laghu : Natural flow of rhythm/Primary rhythm 

Ta ! a : Cyclic rhythm. Time Frame for the movement 

of melody. 

Tala-s Suladi Sapta : 

(Chatusra jati) Dhruva : figure of 14 units, accent on 1st, 
5th, 9th, 11th units. 

- do - Matya : figure of 10 units, accent on 1st, 5th, 

7th units 

- do - Rupaka : figure of 6 units, accent on 1st, 3rd 

6th units, 

- do - £ka : figure of 4 units, accent on the 1st Unit. 

(Khanda JSti) A?a : figure of 14 units, accent on 1st, 5th, 
7th, 11th, 13th unit. 

(Tisrajiti) Triputa : figure of 7 units, accent on 1st, 4th, 
6th units 

(Misra jati) Jhampa: figure of 10 units accent on 1st, 8th 
9th units. 

5di (Desaadi) : figure of (8) units, accent on 1st, 5th, 
7th units 

Khanda / Misra Chapu : figure of five / seven units reckoned 
without counting 


IV 

Ragam-Tanam-Pallavi : The high water mark of creativity in 
Karnatak music, consisting of : 

(i) Sanchara / Alapana : Development of a melodic theme / 
Delineation of a raga in subdued rhythm 
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(ii) Mandrasth&yi 

Sanchara 

(iii) T&nem 

(jv) Pallavi 

(v) Kalpana svara or 

Svara prastara 

(vi) Tani Avartanam 
Anuloma / Pratiloma 
Arudi 

Dhatu and Matu 

Dhatu-Matu Samanvaya 
or-Samyoga 

Eduppu (also Graha) 

Stma 

Vishama 


. Elaboration in the octave below the 
Tonic. 

: Flow of melody with form and accent 
but not cyclic rhythm, employing the 
words Tanam and Anantam. 

: Raga delineation in cyclic rhythm based 
on a textual line. 

: Improvised solfeggios on melodic 
rhytmic progression. 

: Solos for percussion accompaniments. 


: Singing the Pallavi line in double speed 
of Tala / reckoning Tala in double speed 
of Pallavi line. 

: Central beat of Tala (sama-of Hindustani 
music) 

: Musical (melodic-rhythmic) line of a 
song / pallavi, and Textual line of a song 
respectively 

: Match between the purport of the textual 
line and the ethos of the melody-rhythm 
in which it is couched. 

: Starting point of the Pallavi line with 
reference to the Tala 

: On beat 

: Off-beat (Atita-before beat. An&gata- 
after beat) 


: stretching of syllable or a textual tins 
over a longer musical line. 
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Korvai (also Taddhingi- 

nathom : Pre-determined solfeggios involving 
arithmetical phrasing 

Nalu Kalai choukkam : Rendering in slow speed involving four 
accents to a bar or four beats to a 


^' rava * '■ (Lit., to distribute) Musical troping 

Purvanga-Uttaranga : Previous and latter halves of the Pallavi 
line preceding and following the Arudi 
respectively. 

Ya,i : Gradually increasing (or decreasing) 

lengths of improvised solffggio-singing. 

V KALPITA SANGITA 
(Compositional music) 

1 . "Classical " , semi-classical and light-classical forms : 

Abhaiiga : Marathi devotional compositions of Tukaram 

(1598-1649) 

Ashtapadi : Compositions of Jayadeva 

Bhajan : Devotional compositions of Tulasidasa.Suradasa 

Mira etc., (16th cent.) in Hindustani 

Devarnima : Devotional compositions of Purandaradara 
(1480-1564) in Kannada, also others of the 
Dasa tradition. 

G'tam : Simple composition, literally 'song'. 

J & vali : (lit., lewd poetry), Love songs, mostly in 

Telugu, in the classical mould. 

Kirtana : (lit., praise). Devotional compositions in the 

pre-kriti style of Prabandha. 

Kriti : (lit., composition) the compositions styled 

after or by the Trinity. 
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: Concluding sor.g of a concert performance 
(lit., auspicious) 

: Muttuswami Dikshitar's nine kriti-s in praise of 
the planetary deities. 

: Devotional love compositions of Kshetrajna 
and others (mostly Telugu). 

■s: The five compositions of Tyagaraja set in 
Ghana raga-s, embodying the ethos of 
Madhyamakala, and in Prabandha style. 

: Purandaradasa's songs in praise of Ganesha, in 
the archaic raga Malahari, usually taught to 
beg.nners witl. disastrous effect. 

: Staid musical composition before the develop- 
ment of kiiti, with marginal scope for improvi- 
sation, following a near one-to-one relation 
between akshait. (syllaLle) and svara (tone). 


: Composition employing solfa followed by tc 
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Tiruppugal : Rhythm-oriented bhakti-lyrics of Tamil poets, 
(lit., Praise of the Lord) 

Tiruvemb&vai : Pastoral songs of Manikkavachagar (9 th cent) 
addressed to Siva 

Viruttam : Musical rendering in free style 

2. Folk forms : 

Kavadi Chindu : Spiritual songs addressed to Subramanya 
•"•dam : Boatman's songs 

Temmangu : Cartman's songs 

Siddar Pidal : Spiritual songs of the eighteen siddhes 
..dressed to Siva 

Kummi/Kolattam : Group dancing songs 

Talattu : Lullabies 

Unjal : 'Swing' songs, sung during marriages. 

VI TEMPLE MUSIC 
Abhinaya : Mime 

Bhagavata : (lit., man of God) A spiritual aspirant-musician 
Bhagavata- Mela 

Natakam : Dance-drama performed in the Bhagavata 

tradition. 

Bhakti : Piety, reverence 

Bhaajna : Congregational singing, spiritual music 

Bhajana Matha : A place/ club for the prerformance of Bhajana 

Bhajana Paddhati : Conventions/format for the performance of 
Bhajana 

Gana Goshthi : Choir 
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Lakshana : Grammar and technique 

Lakshya : Aesthetic perception 

Rakti : Aesthetic delight 

Shanti : Tranquility 

Unchavritti : Seeking charity as a spiritual practice 

Pundarikam : Chanting in unison to the Tonic 
Namavaji : Chanting in simple raga-based tunes 

Sankirtanam : 'Celebrating’ the Lord; singing and dancing 
around a lighted oil-and-wick lamp, or around 
the temple precincts. 

VII NADA VIDYA 

(Voice Culture) 

Akara Sadakam : Vocalise exercises 

Alankarm : Student fugue 

Arohana/Avarohana: Ascent and Descent on a musical scale 
Gurukula-vasa : In-residence training under a Guru 
Guru-$Uya 


(also Karna-parampara) : The oral tr 


: Naval (Diaphragm) 

: Breath control 
: Tradition, convention. 

: Tonal apparatus of the body, loosely, Voice. 

: Crone instrument of 4 strings, tuned to the 
Tonic and Dominant/subdominant. 

: Rhythm instruments consisting of Jalra 
(cymbals), Chipla (Castagnets) etc. 



TERMS AND CONCEPTS 

VIII HISTORY 

Alw&r-s : the twelve Tamil saints of the Vaishijava faith— 

their works ere preserved in the Divya 
Prabandham compiled by Nathamuni (10 th 
cent.) 

Ar&dhani ; The annual memorial festival at Tiruvaiyaru in 

homage to Tyagaraja, celebrated on Pushya 
Bahula Panchami (late January), Tyagaraja’e 
Death anniversary. 

Katchi-s ; Groups, refering to the Chinna Katchi and the 

Periya Katchi, the two major forces in the 
liruveiyaru festival. 

Nayanmir-s : The sixtythree Tamil saints of the Saiva faith — 
their hymns are contained in the Tirumurai. 

Ptrama-Acharya : The Great Preceptor, epithet of Tyagaraja 

Sabgita-Pitarr.aha : Grandsire of Karnatak music, epithet of 
Purandaradasa 


IX STYLES 

BhSvukottama ; Master of pleasing emotionally, reference to 
Ariyakudi Ramanuja Aiyangar 

Dharma : Principles 


Sva-dharma : Personal principles (-style, in music) 
Kula-dharma : Cultural environs in the family / Gurukula 
Yuga-dharma : Contemporary norms of one's day and age. 
Paka : Consistency, in the context of 

Draksha-paka : sweet through out like a grape, ref. to 
Tyagaraja's compositions 

Kadali-p&ka : sweet after peeling, like a Banana, ref. to 
SyamS Sastri’s compositions 

Narikela-paka : Sweet inside, with a hard outer cover like a 
coconut, ref. to Dikshitar's compositions. 
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TERMS 


CONCEPTS 


Kriti : Composition 

Lakshya : Aesthetic perception, inspired music / Practice 

of the art. 

Lakshana : Intellectual abstraction, learning, Theory / 

Grammar 

Mitra : Unit of Tala 

• Marga Sangita : 'Sought music', music of the spheres. 

Pada : Wo.-d, verbal content of a song 

Pallavi, 

• /nupallavi and 

Charana : The three movements in a Kriti 

Sahitya : Text of a song 

Sarvalaghu : 'The single beat', pulse of a song 

$astra-sampradaya Sangita : 

"Classical" music, art music conforming to 
grammar and tradition 

Svara : Tone 

Su-svara : Tunefulness 

Hindustani equivalents to 
Dikshitar's kriti-s : Ohrupad 

Syama Sastri’s kriti-s : Dhamiir 

• Tyagaiaja’s kriti-s : Khyal 

Padam : Thumri 

Javali : Dadra 

Tillfina : TarSna 

Temple musie : Haveli Sangita 

XII MUSIC-METAPHYSICS 
Ahata Nada : The struck sound 


An&hata Nada : The unstruck 
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REVIVING TEMPLE MUSIC 

Srirama Bharati 

INTRODUCTION 

My interest in temple music began when I was a student in 
the United States a little over ten years ago. Hitherto unexposed 
to the grass roots of Indian culture, and having grown up in the 
city mostly, I had never suspected that there exists another reality 
beyond what I now see as a mass culture that is only as old as 
the rise of the Industry. A series of incidents during the years 
1972-74 that I can only call fortuitous led me to the discovery of 
the Indian experience, of subjective reality, what Michael 
Polanyi calls personal knowledge. The pursuit of this experience 
is subtler than the pursuit of 'objective' truths, and certainly far 
more satisfying, in that it restores the Individual to himself. Indeed 
were it not for the 'goods' that it has delivered.modern science has 
no greater claim over Truth than any other cultural process. 
Unfortunately, the denial of the subjective experience to growing 
young minds is the insidious process by which modern science has 
edged out other realities, and the practitioners of science, shunning 
traditional religious beliefs and values, have only formed a 
deadlier religion of their own, that suffers from a serious myopic 
perception of human needs. 
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The perception of aesthrtic deliflWin *n wm, 

lion of tha, idea of dei * 

object over and over agam form «he su^ ^ jn 

: u “, r ^as «he C be means" o, expressing love . I was 

ed to Professor Sadagopan in 1975. and stayed w.th h,m for 
nearly five years What I imbibed from him ^ . 

understand, digest and interpret herein, in terms freefy borrowed 

from his notes and lectures. Guruji, as we his students fondly 
address him, gave us a rich repertoire of compositions from the 
Divya Prabandham. He also gave us insights into the art of 
rendering Tamil poetry musically. And above all, he imbued us 

with the true spirit of the Bhagavata tradition with which he had 

fully identified himself. He never hesitated to discard ideas which 
stood in the way of growth, even if they were his own, and thus 
cultivated in us the faculty to discriminate between tradition and 
orthodoxy. Our tutelage under him was cut short by his unfor- 
tunate disappearance four years ago, but it would do him little 
credit if I were to say that we have ceased to grow thereafter. 


II TEMPLE MUSIC . SCOPE AND CONTENT 

At the temple of Tirunarayanapuram in Melkote where we 
have been living for four years now there is the practice of using 
the Chinna Mi-lam during Archana, Periya Mflam during Dipa a- 
dhani, and Vina for Suprabhatam and Sayyasanam. Chinna Mflam 
consists of flute and Mridangam, while Periya Mflam is the tradi- 
tional Nagasvara ensemble consisting of Bf I i / Timiri, Tavil / 
Nakara, Talam or cymbals and Ottu (now replaced by Sruti Box). 
All these ensembles perform standing, cr walking (often back 
wards, when the deity is in procession.) Other than these there 
are some bells, conches, horns, bugles and kettle-drums, used for 
heralding the deity's presence in various situations, that form the 
complement of musical instruments in use in the temple. 


In a sense the three Mflam-s of temple music cover the 
gamut of all Karnatak music that we have today. Compositional 
music, especially the kriti form, is a development of Vina music 
wherein Tanamof Madhyamakala and a variety of gamaka-s can be 
deftly handled. The instrument, by the softness of its tone, permits 
smgmg while playing, and indeed it was the tradition until some 
decades ago. to sing and play at the same time. The three great 
composers who gave us the kriti. both in form and repertoire 


SO 


REVIVING 


were Vainika-s. The temple tradition of singing Suprabhatam 
Sayy&sanam with Vina thus contains the rudiment of Kriti-music. 

Manodharma Sangita follows closely the music of the Periya 
Melam. Nayanakkarar-s were largely ignorant of text-based songs 
and spent several hours on a leisurely raga exposition. 

(The current trend of playing even Dikshitar kritis on the 
Nagasvara is robbing the instrument of its tonal beauty and the 
denying the artist his creative freedom). The subdued flow of 
rhythm would be maintained by the Tavil. The Pallavi form of 
improvisation on a melodic line is ideally suited to the instrument 
The Arudi provides replenishment of breath and energy, the 
cyclic repetitiveness provides room for infinite variations, and the 
absence of text is not felt. 

The Chinna Melam has been an integral part of Sadir, temple 
dance. Dance music blends ideally with the shrill tones of the 
flute and the reverberance of the Mridangam, and is carried farther 
by their accompaniment. The repertoieie of dance music has been 
enriched considerably by flute vidw&n-s and nattuvanar-s. 

The tradition of addressing hymns to God gave rise to the 
Bhagavata tradition on the one hand, and the Araiyar / Oduvar 
tradition on the other, the latter being an institutionalised version 
of the former. For more on the Bhagavata tradition, the reader 
may refer to Professor Sadagopan's SPIRALS AND CIRCLES 
(1983). My own article briefly rtfering to the Araiyar tradition 
appears in IMJ Vol. XI. I shall now recapture the spirit 
of the two traditions as exemplified by Professor Sadagopan in his 
own life. 

(II THE BHAGAVATA SPIRIT 

Indian music is essentially spiritual and is the product of 
plain living and high thinking. Tl.e Bhagavata is in pursuit of 
wholeness. His attention is constantly occupied by the reconcilia- 
tion of the inner and outer realities and the creation of a sense of 
harmony between the two. He wages no war for the purpose, not 
even with himself, and transmutes his own suffering in the 
process into the sufferings of the world around. His heart its 
always moist. 

The Bhagavata seeks in his life the cultivation of a sense 
of plenty, not through extreme renunciation but by the acceptance 
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of what generally appear 
More". Some Bhagavat 
life. Most Bhagavata-s c 


srsitv, in the spirit of " Less is 
taken to Cnchavritti as a way of 
n Grihastashrama through their 


The Bhiflawata lives in 

engaged in elevating himself an ^ and restor jng the 

He educates with a pw to f 9^ Qf socjety ,, heart , 

rnd'en^sTheTent'of harmony prevailing in a well-knit society. 
T . Rhanauata s mode of worship is through music. The 

attainment o^MsThetic perfection and the attainment of spudua 

perfection go hand in hand, and often the two become one As he 
grows'in knowledge in an expanding spiral, he attains h.s inner 
home of Ananda in an inward spiral. 


The Bhagavata performs music on all important days such as 
fiktdaSi, during the month of Margali, on festival days, and during 
the procession of the temple deity. He also performs music on 
social occasions, such as marriage, birth, death, tonsure, Pattabhi- 
shekam and the like. His music is simple and professes no erudi- 
tion. Rather, the forgetfulness of knowledge and the attainment 
of the child-state is his ideal. He seeks not to show his cttain- 
ments, but give more of his heart to wherever it can serve a 
purpose. 


The Bhagavata is a music educator. During his Bhajana-s, he 
encourages all to sing with him, and leads the congregation as a 
creative process. His sessions are an open class, where he too is 
a learner at the feet of the Muse. He conducts separate "classes" 
for the talented few, some of who join his family and become 
his si£ya-s. His method is one of suggestion, not instruction. At 
all times he re-examines his own positions for mental ‘ruts.’ 

The Bhagavata Paddhati consists of a sequence of musical 
activities that motivate maximum participation and minimum effort 
for musicality. Education and entertainment go hand in hand_ 
and the deeper layers of consciousness that harbour aesthetic 
delight are awakened. Dhyina, the unbroken concentration on 
musicality leads to bhava-Suddhi, laga-swarupa, and sarva-laghu 
ne rendering of the various musical items. Sampradaya thus 
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becomes re-interpreted, and lives as a dynamic process sustained 
by enlightened musical awareness. 

Music being a medium of communication of hearts, there is 
an inwardness characteristic of the Bhagavata, which nevertheless 
finds its fulfilment only when contact is established with other 
hearts. This is the esoteric significance of the Rasa-Ula. The 
fusion of the several hearts of the Bhigavata-a into one 
leads to a manifestation of the cosmic energy of the Over-soul. 
Like several rivers, each running in its course, but all flowing into 
the one ocean, the various emotions traversing the Bhagavata-s' 
hearts all flow into the Maha-rasa that is 'Santi. Freedom from 
mental conditioning, and the purging out of emotions leads to a 
heightened awareness that is total. That is the true meaning of 
Vijnana, quite the opposite of 'science' that it is often translated 


Bhagavata performances are conducted standing, walking 
dancing, or sometimes sitting. These postures help the Bhagavata 
to get into the spirit of the music. He is not fettered to the 
'mike', and can use the added dimension of movement that his 
flexible posture offers. In story-telling, this could be used for 
dramatic effect, while in music, it helps in the establishment of 
Sarvalaghu, and the communication of the Bh&va of the song. 

IV RELEVENCE OF TEMPLE MUSIC TODAY 

To a question whether temple festivals make sense in an age 
of reason, a visitor to Tirunarayanapuram — ironially, from 

abroad— replied emphatically that festivals are all the more 
reinvent today because the so-called rational man has all but lost 
the ability to cease mind and relax. And temples can bring people 
together as no other institution can. 

Music is a healthy pastime. We are fortunate in having been 
born into an evolved culture. Raga-s are the soul of Indian 
music. They are like the gods and angels of our pantheon, images 
in sound worthy of worship. They are nearest to our inner selves 
and can be reached without any effort. Indeed, after the initial 
period of introduction to the forms and formalities of Indian music, 
the continuing student will soon discover that the less effort he 
makes, the more close he is to the ethos of a raga. As a medium 
of expression of one’s feelings, it can reach the hearts of a wide 
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section of society with a power the. no other medium m mteh. 
Why then do most musicians leave no impact at ell on socle y, 
inducers of social change, or as educators, o. even as entertainers? 
In answer it would appear that most musicians really have nothing 


The current phenomenon of destruction or pollution of our 
cultural envitonment, tl at we are helplessly witnessing today 
stems from an economic competition which has become a way of 
life, edging out respite and festivity from our lives. Perhaps the 
cultivation of the kind of music where small or large groups can 
create their own music and enjoy themselves could restore our 
cultural values, and lead to healthy well-knit pockets in urban 
society. Live participation, and the liberation from passivity of 
canned music, itself a happy achievemnent, conld also lead to 
social change. 

The creation of Gana goshthi-s everywhere was a fond 
dream of Professor Sadagopan. But he saw it as a movement 
springing from the home, the spirit of the idea being to develop 
inner musical awaremess. Unfortunately, government-sponsored 
group-singing activities are only doing quite the opposite : the 
indiscriminate use of chords, staccato notes and the meaningless 
part-singing based on an equitempered scale for an a Asuric kind 
of pleasure termed "mass-effect", are systematically destroying 
the 'inner ear' which children are naturally endowed with, and 
which is essential for the enjoyment of Indian music. 


Thinking and feeling men everywhere must set a healthy 
musical atmosphere in their homes. A sensitive understanding, 
practice and appreciation of music must be developed. Matters 
concerning music must be discussed, with a balance between 
things musical and things said about music. Raga-s must be 
practised, initially as text-based,and later as pure music. Sessions 
for performance-cum-participation must be arranged in homes, and 
neighbours (not friends from far away) should be invited to share 
the joy. At all times, the joy of music must be its own reward. 

on wh>h h8 , fl °T in0 ° f mUSic livin9 ' based on ,h « Principles 
must no. beacon 8 , W h 8 f ° Unded ' mUSt be revived ' This 
Rathe, th cons,rued as an atavistic return to orthodoxy 

Rather, the, dears to take the best from the living tradition and 
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adapt it to the needs of the present. This is the true meaning of 
Sam-pradaya. In music this is a felt need that Sabha-s and 
Kacheri-s cannot fulfil. The very word Kacheri is a remnent of 
patronage, which is against the creative spirit of Indian music. 
(Elsewhere Professor Sadagopan has suggested the use of the 
term Vinigai for performance-cum-participation session.) 

V RELATION TO OTHER VARIETIES OF MUSIC 

In the Indian tradition music has always permeated the 
masses and a constant exchange between art music and peoples 
music has kept the tradition a dynamic and organic cultural force. 
Temples have had a large part to play in this process. While 
being a socially unifying factor, temples have also supported the 
cultivation and dissemination of learning for its own sake. The 
participation of large congregations in bhakti music led by a 
competent musician has helped the spread of musical awareness, 
especially in South India. Snme of the most sophisticated 
Pallavi-s of concert music can be traced to simple congregational 
songs. 

The repertoire of temple music in the Divya Prabandham 
consists of forms that are classical, semi-classical and stylised 
folk.* In the classical mould are the Prabandha forms, which were 
in vogue before Tyagaraja blazed a new trail with his kriti-form. 
The Sringara-pada-s of the mediaeval period are also found in a 
large measure. The literary tradition cf Pillai-Tamil, of expression 
of love as to a child, the Pavai tradition, of songs ■ for Vrata, or 
Nonbu, the Maclai tradition, of self-mortification in love, all find 
a piece in the Divya Prabandha x The works of the Alwar-s are 
inspired in a large measure by the Vishnu PL.ana of ParaSara 
the S.i.nad Bhagavatam of Vyasa, and the Rama ana of Valmiki. 

VI MAKING A BEGINNING 

The well-meaning aspirant who is convinced of the personal 
fulfilment end social purpose in the revival of temple music may 
yet have to grapple with the problem of making a beginning. 
Kacheri music being all pervasive, it would appear difficult or 
Impossible to break away from the current norms of Karnatak 
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music, that have grown over the last fifty years coeval with the 
introduction of the 'mike'. While masters of the earher genera- 
tion specialised only in a few raga-s, Ariyakud, Ramanuja A.yangar 
democratised art with his introduction of variety to create mass 
appeal. Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar. a generation before him, is 
known to have restricted his concerts to two hours of raga- 
music. and for compositional music, he usually gave a second 
performance the next day. 

Before the advent of the mike, male singers sang on a key of 
'g' This was partly a physical necessity for carrying the voice to a 
large gathering. But it also gave scope for the full expression of 
sentiments, in as much as it strained every nerve and fibre in the 
body sustained for several hours. In Kalpita Sangita, the 
communication of feelings is very essential to sustain interest; 
otherwise musicians would have to resort to non-musical tricks 
and appliances to capture interest, and that is what is happening in 
much of Karnatak music today. It is a challenge to sing during 
temple festivals— in the street, audible to a thousand people, and 
in the midst of a variety of other sounds, without the use of 


Music must maintain a balance between text and melody. 
The overwhelming importance being given to verbal sentiment in 
today's performances is not a healthy development. Musicians 
have allowed themselves to be ruled by language-chauvinists by 
putting verbal sentiment above musical content. In a sense this 
reflects an overall degradation of musicality which is reflected in 
other ways too. The scalar treatment of raga-s, both in teaching 
and in performance, the excessive play-up of harsh rhythm as a 
fighting rival to melody, the utterrance of nor-euphonious words 
and syllables in text, and the large number of instrumentalists v. ho 
are virtuosos without being musicians are symptomatic of the 
deeper malaise in living and lovinr. Tyega Bharati has been, for 
four years now, engaged in the task of a musical revival from 
Melkote, a temple village (Pop. 3,000) on a hill (elevation 3 570) 


les form an important aspect of cultivating music. In 
taming and appreciation. Professor Sadagopan has mede 
estions (p 68-69, SPIRALS AND CIRCLES). The most 

ervatron he made was thrt Indian music is basically an 

cess, and that Atm.artha, singing to oneself, must be 
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cultivated; that then alone will the listener be pleased when the 
listener within oneself is pleased. Bh&va-Suddhi, r5ga-fuddhi and 
laya-iuddhi will flow automatically in that state. 

Professsor Sadagopan recommended living in a village for at 
least a few years, as a means of breaking away from the current 
trends. Apart from its a cathartic effect in restoring health and 
mental composure, it will induce a re-examination of our present- 
day values. The ethos of our culture will also be imbibed 
unconsciously. 

The aspiring entrant to the "Tyaga Bharati fold" may strike a 
note of despair, in not being able to capture Sabh& Kacheri-s or 
not being invited to perform in formal concerts. This should not 
deter him from the pursuit of Nad6pasana. Opportunities can be 
created when the right spirit prevails. Any number of social 
occasions and festivals offer challenges and opportunities, which 
the motivated student will be quick to grasp. 

VII CREATING A REPERTOIRE 

Temple music is necessarily simple, and would lack the lustre 
of concert music, but it is a deceptive simplicity that prevails. 
Great art has always been that which expresses much in little, and 
the simple music of the Bhagavata tradition calls upon the singer 
to explore his feelings without shame or fear. Music gains its 
power neither from the words nor from showmanship, but from 
sincerity of purpose. 

We have thus to grow into the grassroots of our culture and 
gather the spirit and material content of our music from the non- 
professional practitioners of the art. Living in a village can give 
a great boost to this process. There is still today happily with us 
a grandma in every village who can teach what she in turn had 
learnt from her grandma. She may not know what she is singing- 
in terms of svara, raga and tala, but she is perhaps the most 
authentic preserver of tradition and may reveal some rare raga-s 
in their essential form, something difficult to come by in concerts- 

Villages must have an informal Gana-goshthi. which performs 
on all religious and social occasions. A little mutual self-apprecia- 
tion in the group can lead to a healthy spirit of cooperation, where 
the talented ones can take off on solo items, and others can find a 
meaningful role in support or in accompaniment. While a core of 
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personal communication. 

Every raga has a characteristic ethos to it. and a sensitive 
musician can effectively couch new texts in familiarraga-so 
portray its bhava. Although Karnatak music does not rigidly 
define the time of the day for rendering raga-s as in H.ndustanr 
music, there are some conventions in regard to the older raga-s. 
Bhupalam, Bilahari, Dhanyasi, Malayamarutam, Saveri— these are 
•morning' raga-s, while Bhairavi, Kamboji, Todi, Varaji, Sankaribha- 
ranam etc., are 'evening' raga-s. Sahana and Nilambari are 'night- 
raga-s, Asaveri is a pre-dawn raga and Ahiri is a dusk raga. 
Mohanam and B6gada are evocative of rippling joy, Atana is bold 
and humorous, Sama can create an atmosphere of sadness and 
Sri-raga a sense of auspiciousness. These are not rules of the 
thumb, but only suggestions. The Bhagavata must invariably feel 
his raga and use it as his aesthetic sensibility commands him to. 

Like r&ga-s, tala-s too have a musical quality about them, 
which used judiciously, could convey some very specific bhava-s. 
Adi t£la is easy to follow and improvise upon, hence it is the 
natural choice for items which bring out group participation. Khanda 
Chapu communicates states of ecstacy; it is also useful in phrasing 
lengthy poetic texts musically. MiSra Chapu/Triputa tala is 
evocative of the Sringara mood, while Rupaka tala, is a good 
dancing measure, which in slow tempo, is used for lullabies and in 
fast tempo for Kummi (group dancing). 

VIII THE TYAGA BHARATI SPIRIT 

The primary virtue of our music lies in tonal beauty, su-svara. 
Both Sruti and Laya are the inner psychological counterparts of 
Svara and Tila. It is only when the inner responses are evoked, 
can music linger in the mind long after it has ceased. This can be 
achieved only when we look for moisture in our hearts. 
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effective medium of teaching, all teaching, in the early stages of 
childhood. As children grow, the more talented/motivated among 
them could then branch off to learning music itself. He has 
developed concepts and terms analogous to the growth of a plant, 
the three f-s of Tyaga Bharati, which seek to identify the innate 
qualities of a each child individually (For more, see INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE TYAGA BHARATI WAY by Mina Swaminathan, IMJ 
Vol. XII) The most important challenge to teachers lies in making 
children receptive to music. Today's children speak, write and read 
easily, but all these are faculties of the mind. Even a small 
breakthrouoh in non-verbal communication, such as through 
music, can go a long way in evoking the heart-responses of the 
child, and it is this that will have a lasting impression on the 


Children should grow into the spirit of cooperation in 
learning, as opposed to the spirit of ruthless competition in our 
present system of studying for the Examination. Eventually they 
blossom into Sahridayatva, one-heartedness, and that is the key to 
the revival of values in Indian music today. 



REMEMBERING 

SADAGOPAN 


Devakumar 


Sri V. V. Sadagopan is a musician of high callibre, endowed 
with a good voice. His renderings of Tiruppugal £ii 
and other Tamil songs «s»r soots* ypati, ^sofioory Guiui* can 
often be heard on the AIR. They are good examples of his voice 
end callibre. As professor cf music at Delhi University he 
collected Purandaradasa's kirtana-s from all over India and 
documented authentic traditional styles of rendering them. 

Sadagopan's life is a colourful life. He used to be a "jolly" 
man in his early life. He soon realised a deeper sense of purpose' 
and his discrimination grew. Some described his ways as, 
‘eccentric', and in a sense, it was true. But his commitment and 
devotion to music [made him a Yogi. He was good man; one 
wonders where he is today. 

I have enjoyed many times his renderings of Todi, Kharahara- 
priya, Madhyamavati, Kamas and other raga-s. It was joyous 
singing. Meticulous pronunciation, well-chosen bhava : these 
were the hallmarks of his tradition. His ideas and expressions in 
writing too reflect an inner awakening. Examining closely what- 
ever he saw, listening to everything with an ear for the 'core', and 
thinking with penetrating insight the happenings around him he 

has set a good trend in the events to come, his high ideals' are 

h Ur V.?ei^ a . muSIC lovers — Performers and listeners alike. His 
ok SPIRALS AND CIRCLES" is a good introduction. 

—Dinamani Kadir, 8-1-84 & 
19-2-84. Translated. 
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Opinion* 

SPIRALS AND CIRCLES 

An Organismic Approach to Music and Music Education 
Collected from the notes and lectures of 
Professor V. V. Sadagopan 
Edited by 

Srirama Bharati 


" I was touched by the profundity of Sri V. V. S., and the 
missionary zeal with which he espoused the spiritual content of 
Karnatak music. The ideas of Professor Sadagopan are of 
immense potential for the development of young children and it 
is very gratifying to note that you are continuing his noble work". 

R. Rajagopal. Trichy 
24—4—84 


" I wish Tyaga Bharati all success in their endeavours to 
propagate the teachings of Professor Sadagopan". 

S. T. Char, Mysore 
12-6-84 


" I don’t know much about music...; despite my ignorance 
I was able to enjoy reading the book. I must say the book 
is very well produced and should be most useful ". 

T. S. Nagarajan, New Delhi. 
30—3—84 


“ The book is excellent from all points of view and Tyaga 
Bharati deserves the full praise of the scholarly community for 
t his valuable publication." 

V. K. Venkataramanujam, 
BHU, Varanasi. 
18—1—84 
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" Sri Vedantam Sadagopan is living through his works. Pray 
at you quench my thirst for music with many more such great 


K. B. Sundaresan, 
Khairegarh 
30-11-83 


"The gift(Spirals and Circles) is like the Tyaga Bharati chariot, 
linding me of 'Jai Joy I' " 

Shyam Sundar, New Delhi. 
19—12—83 


Mina Swaminathan, New Delhi. 


l Nspi pI’® V6r/ J°° k ° f ,he book you have brought c 
INSPIRING. God bless you." 
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T' t,e '■ Sangitopayogi Sanskrit Pt. I & II. 

Author : Smt. Vimala Musalgaonkar. (B HU Press) 

Pages & Price-. Pt. I page 164 Rs. 4/- Pt. II 
pages 194 + 56 Rs. 10/- 

Sanskrit being the language in which the primary literature 
in Indian Music has been composed and preserved from antiquity, 
its working knowledge is indispensable for a serious study of the 
theory, history and philosophy of Indian music. 

The Music Department of the Banaras Hindu university has 
been providing instruction in Sanskrit since 1960 with a view to 
equip the students with the capacity to refer to original sources. 
The book under review has been prepared by the Sanskrit teacher 
of the Dept, of Musicology, Banaras Hindu University for filling up 
a serious lacuna viz. absence of a suitable text-book for fulfilling 
the above objective. The author has from her long teaching experi- 
ence.visualised the needs of music students and has admirably 
provided answers to them in the said manual by combining 
grammar with selected materials from SangitaSistra. 

The first part deals with phonetics, Sandhi, types of words, 
and various noun-forms. A brief appendix introduces the student 
to Sanskrit syntax, through selected illustrations for Sastraic texts. 
The second part deals with verbal forms roots and the Tin and 
krit suffixes. It also gives a detailed account o Samasa and 
Taddhita forms. The appendix in the second part is much richer 
in content, covering a vast area of Sangita-sastra through selected 
passages and providing a selection of Sanskrit songs and dialo- 
gues (the latter were reproduced in No. 15 - 20 of I. M. J. ) 
composed by Dr. Premlata Sharma. 


The author and the Department of Musicology deserve to 
be congratulated for producing a fine text-book which combines 
Sanskrit grammar and Sangitasastra on the one hand and the 
traditional and current method and material of teaching Sanskrit 
grammar on the other. An intelligent student could use it as 
a self guide and a sensitive teacher could initiate music students 
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"Sangeeta Ratnakaram A 

Ayyangar (Wilco Publishing Housi 
Rs. 60/- 


Study" R- Rangaramanuja 
i Bombay, 1978) 418 * Plates; 


(Late) R. Rangaramanuja Ayyangar represents a curious blend of 
values of the Orient and the Occident, held together by a life-long 
passion for music. Thus, while he is an ardent devotee of the 
Gurukula system, he is also strong in his condemnation of learning 
music by ear, because of his keenness to preserve and propagate 
music through an elaborate system of notation developed by him. 
(He has published 1500 compositions in notation in four volumes 
of his KRITIMANIMALAI). 


The present book by this author comes as a surprise to anyone 
who thinks musicology has to be boring to be of any worth. 
Rangaramanuja Ayyangar has ably summarised the essential con- 
tent of Sarngadeva's classic work, in a form that is most readable, 
notwithstanding its erudition. But as the author himself says, it is 
written with a view to generate the zest to approach the original 
text direct, for a more rewarding experience, towards which 
end, the author includes a sample of quotations from the Sanskrit 
original at the end of the book. 


This book is not a translation, but a survey of the formidable 
array of musical data in the 13th century Classic. The real 
worth of this book however, is in the link that the author traces 
between the fossil records of an extinct musical system end the 
confused anatomy of present day Karnatak music. This is a for- 
midable task, handled deftly but attempted only where it is easy. 
The author also connects at places the earlier Tamil work, the 
Silappadikaram of Mango, noted for its copious reference to music 
theory. 


The book provides a smooth and easy fare, spiced with the 
author's own witty side-swipes at the gimmickery in performance 
music today. This may not be wholly out of tune with the treatise 
under study. Sirngadeva himself has spoken at length about the 
desired elements in good music 8nd present day music perfor- 
mers would do well to pay heed. 


The book is intended for the general reader, and on the 
whole, it serves its purpose effectively. A list of Sanskrit terms 
used in the book is given at the end, in Devanagari. One only 
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wishes that the author had used diacritical marks in Roman script 
as well as this would have' made the reading smoother, while 
guiding the lay" reader in the pronunciation of unfamiliar terms. 

" Title : BALA RAMAYANAM" Author swami Chinmayan- 

anda and Bharati Naik(Chinmaya Publications Trust, Madras, 1968) 
Pages & Price 154 p + illustrations; Rs. 10/- 

This is a book of rare merit telling the Ramayana story in 
English for children of all ages, be they six or sixty. It includes 
an excellent prefactory article by Swami Chinmayananda addres- 
sed to parents, on the need to establish identity with children, the 
value of story-telling, and the special value of the Ramayana story 
in evoking the best in growing minds. The book is in simple 
English with plenty of pictures, so that the child can slowly begin 
to read on his own. 

The book emphasises the principle of "tell, never teach". 
There is never an attempt to sermonise or instruct, but only to 
suggest. Our own observation, after using the book with children 
in Tyaga Bharati bears out its effectiveness in communicating what 
is intended. 

The Ramayana story is an evergreen story, and its power over 
emotions does not diminish with reading. The author's language 
in this particular version does justice to the content of the original. 
There are places where even the adult reader cannot help shedding 
a tear, as in the meeting of Bharata and Rama in Chitrakoota, or in 
the abduction of Sita. The portion on Sabari is especially moving. 

The book is written for the Bala Vihara-s of the Chinmaya 
Mission, but is available to all. Quite incidentally, the book 
assumes an affluent background. To wit, the opening description 
of Ayodhya reads. "It (Ayodhya) did not have the black tarmac 
roads we see today nor the luxury hotels and tall buildings with 
which we are so familiar". One wonders if all children are so 
familiar with luxury hotels and tall buildingsl Notwithstanding this 
the book is reasonably priced, and certainly reflects the Chinmaya 
Mission's awareness of realities. 

Title : 

PUSHTI SANGITA PRAKASHA (Hindi) Author : (Late) Sri 
Bhagavati Prasad Prem Shankar Bhatt, Published by Sangeet 
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Natak Akademi, New Delhi, (1983)Pages and Price xxii + 280 pp 
3 Plates : Rs. 70 - 

The Ashta Chapa poets Siirdasa and his contemporaries, 
belonging to late 16th-early 17th century, have left an indelible 
impression on the North Indian Bhakti movement wh.ch the 
Alwars of the South anticipated by some four centuries. What is 
common to both is the place given to music— Nada-upasan&— in 
the attainment of Saguna Brahman. They have thus both ied to 
the development of a rich reportoire of temple music, latterly 
known as Haveli Sangita in the North. 

Almost identical in its development to the Pasuram-s of the 
South, the Kirtan-s of the North are sung either as Nitya Anu- 
sandhana solo, with Tampura and percussion, or as Utsava- 
Sampradaya Kirtana with cymbals, and in congregation. The 
construction of North Indian Kirtana closesly follows the Dhruva 
Pada and .is called Pushti Marga Sangita. It gives equal 
importance to the bhakti sentiment conveyed in the text as to 
the yogic discipline cultivated by the Nada-upasana. 

Pusl.ti Sangita is facing extinction, and special care must 
be given to preserve the heritage. Sangeet Natak Akademi 
has made commendable effort in publishing 237 compositions 
in some 80 raga-s, with text and notation in Devanagari. 
Students and reterchers will find this a useful source of 
information. 
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DIVYA PRABANDHAM 
COMPOSITIONS 

BY 

V. V. Sadagopan 

Professor Sadagopan has composed music to a selection 
of Pasuram-s from the Divya Prabandham. This was a work 
he had begun in the early 40-s when like his Guru Ariyakudi 
he used to include a few PaSuram-s in Viruttam in raga-malika 
towards the end of his concerts. But the work attained more 
concrete shape and expressed the composer's artistic freedom 
when in the 70-s he began teaching his compositions to a select 
group of students at Delhi. The renderings were well-defined, 
and the music was highly inspired, to some extent by the 
composer's own religious compulsion, mellowed with age. 

Professor Sadagopan had by then freed himself from 
limitations of form and style. He made bold innovations, such 
as rendering. Punnagavarali raga in Panchama-sruti to demonsta- 
rate its relationship to the uttaranga of Bhairavi raga, and 
weilding Behag raga in Madhyama-sruti with remarkable ease. 
Yet despite these, a certain purity of style marked these compo- 
sitions. Our recitals of these compositions have won wide 
acceptance and acclaim among Vidvan-s and lay alike. 

Araiyar-s are known to have sung the Divya Prabandham 
in the past, though the present inheritors of the Kainkarya 
plead inability to create or prerform any of that music. The 
senior Araiyar of Tirunarayanapuram, who has listened to 
Professor Sadagopan's compositions has paid handsome tri- 
butes to the composer's genius' in his ability to preceive the 
spirit of his tradition with penetrating insight. 

Included here are the Tiruppallandu of Periyalwar and 
the last two Tirupp5vai-s of Andil in text and notation' as 
rendered by Professor Sadagopan. 

Editor 

* TiruppallSndu, stanzas 9, 10 and 11. 
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KANNINUN CHIRUTTAMBU 
of 

MADHURAKAVI AZHVAR 


Freely rendered into English 
by 

Srirama Bharati 


Sweeter to me then the Lord who 
Was fettered to the grindstone 
Is the blessed Saint of Kurugur: 

His name makes my mouth water I 

I uttered his name and found great joy. 
And sought his lovely lotus-feet as Truth ; 
Now another God I know not, and 
Singing his songs I roam the streets. 

I roam but everywhere see his dark 
Lovely frame, the Saint of Kurugur, 

Who deemed me worthy of his grace : 

This is my great fortune indeed. 

Worthy scholars full of wisdom had 
Declared me worthless; yet 
Like father and mother in one he 
Made me his own. Satakopan my Lord. 


I coveted others' wealth. 

Courted lovely damsels, then. 

Now I have the love of the golden 
City of Kurugur's Lord I what more ? 
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Henceforth and through seven lives, that 
I may sing his praise, he hath graced me. 

He that rules the great city of Kurugur 
Shall never fail me, just see I 

Having spotted me, the dark framed Saint 
Purged me of my past misdeeds. His abiding grace— 
The speaker of pure Tamil— I shall let 
The eight directions know about. 

Those for whom grace is of value. 

He graced us the Tamil Vedas. See I— 

He sang for us a thousand sweet hymns— 

That is the greatest grace in this world. 

Great truths of the Veda-s he put into 
Simple songs and placed them in my heart. 

Great seer Satokopan's all-pervading love 
Is the reward for my surrender to him. 

The useless and the worthless he will repair. 

And put to good use every soul. 

Oh!, Lord of Kurugur where sweet cuckoos haunt, 

I only seek to deserve thy abiding love. 

To those who seeka refuge, 

Madhurakavi, as friend has this to say : 

Seek refuge in the Lord of Kurugur, for 
Believe me, Vaikuntha is here I 
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